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<2 O long as human nature is what it is. we shall always have 


wars.” 


How frequently we come across this agument in our daily 
sncounters, and how deeply it is ingrained in the minds of many 


people. 


It is, of course, based on the 
assumption that war is but an 
intensification in the national 
dimension of the petty discords 


and feuds in our daily individual 
lives. 


Presumably, unless human nature 
becomes something other than what it 
is, unless we can learn to banish the 
dissensions and jealousies which ap- 
pear to be inevitable concomitants of 
our private family relationships, hum- 
anity is doomed to recurring and ever- 
lasting disasters on the national scale. 


If this supposition were true, the 
outlook would indeed be desperate for 
us all (by which I do not mean to 
suggest for one moment that it is not 
already desperate). 


If a radical improvement in human 
nature were an essential pre-condition 
of war banishment, the slow evolu- 
tionary process of sanctification would 
require the passing of many genera- 
tions of men before a war-less world 
became a practical possibility. And 
totalitarian war is hardly likely to 
prove good soil for the growth of 
moral betterment. 


The Underlying Cause 


Fortunately, I think we shall be 
nearer the truth if we look for the un- 
derlying cause of war, not in man’s 
inherent wickedness, but in his almost 
unbelievable folly and stupidity. 


Most thinking people, who have con- 
trived to keep their minds untainted 
by the usual wartime propaganda, 
will agree that at bottom modern war 
is the almost inevitable outcome of the 
acquisitive and immoral social system 
under which we live. That statement 
may be a rather dangerous generaliz- 
ation, but I think it is basically true. 

If our present society is fundament- 
ally immoral, it is not because of any 
inevitable predisposition to wickedness 
on the part of man, but rather because 
he has failed to understand and there- 
fore to control the historieal processes 
and economic trends which have pro- 
duced that society. He has allowed 
those trends and processes to control 
him, instead of he controlling them, 
but that was in all probability be- 
cause he had no real criterion of social 
behaviour to guide him,. no super- 


natural authority to point the way he 
should go. 


| Back to Form 


pUR explanation last week of the 
. drop in donations to the Fight- 
ing Fund appears to have been cor- 
rect, for this week supporters of the 
Fund have done much to bring the 
weekly total nearer to its old level. 
Contributions amounted to 
£37 Os. 2d., making a grand total of 
£2,185 13s. Od. 

Included in this sum, by the way, 
were two contributions—one indi- 
vidual, and one the result of a whip- 
round—sent as a reply to War 
Weapons Weeks. 

Will you help us to report next 
week that we are once again over 
the £50-level, and so back to form? 
We know cash is scarce in these 
days—but we still welcome contri- 
butions in the form of trinkets for 
our “Treasure Hunt,” which helps to 
swell the Fighting Fund. 


The Church here had a great correc- 
tive function to perform, but-.it failed 
badly, and man—left with no moral 
guidance—blundered hopelessly on. 
We know the results of his blundering 
—economic exploitation, industrial 
chaos, imperialism—war. 


Any Remedy ? 


Is it beyond the bounds of human 
capability to correct this process? 
Insofar as these evils are man-made, 
they can surely be rectified by man if 
he will only make the necessary effort. 


I do not believe it is necessary for 
men to be born again, or that human 
nature will have to undergo a revolu- 
tionary change to stop this appalling 
process which is making life a hell on 
earth for us all. I believe there is 
enough good will and commonsense 
latent in all men to stop this madness 
—as stop it must. 


The solemn renunciation of war by 
the individual must be the basis of the 
assault upon this crazy society, which 
can only function effectively by pro- 
ducing the means of death. People 
want to live, not die; and if they 
think, they will not wish to live by 
producing that which will kill their 
fellows. If they think—that is the 
operative clause. 


E should have learned better by 
now; but we are still shocked by 

the dishonesty of politicians. That 
confession is wrung from us by a 
statement made by Mr. Noel Baker to 
the recent conferenee of the Labour 
Party. He said: ‘The road to the war 

I say it with veneration—was paved 
by Lansbury’s good intentions.” 

Something on this side of venera- 
tion for George Lansbury—let us call 
it affectionate respect--is enough to 
compel us to examine this attempt to 
saddle him with responsibility for the 
war. Whether Mr. Baker supported 
his statement with any argument we 
do not know. The report indicated 
none. But we will assume that Mr. 
Baker had something in the nature of 
an argument in his mind. We will 
give him the best we can conceive, 

It would be that Lansbury, at the 
level of practical politics, had to sup- 
port the policy of ‘‘appeasement,” 
which the Labour Party opposed; and 
that the policy of “appeasement” led 
to the present war. 


DISHONEST ARGUMENT 


The argument is specious and dis- 
honest. The policy of ‘“appease- 
ment,” if not a glorious policy, was at 
least a fairly straightforward one. 
The opposition of the Labour Party to 
it was not straightforward at all; in- 
deed we count it the most contemptible 
political humbug within our memory. 


During the Boer War, Rudyard Kip- 
ling wrote a song which called upon 
the armchair patriots of those days to 
have done with “killing Kruger with 
your mouth.’”’ The Labour Party was 
indefatigable in killing Hitler with its 
mouth. It wanted Hitler to be fought; 
but it never dreamed of paying the 
price of fighting him. It was opposed 
to adequate war-preparation; it was 
opposed to military conscription. 


KE GET 


LEONARD RICHARDS 


answer -— and 
suggests a 
solution 


The number of near-pacifists must 
be legion, and it is the duty of the 
openly avowed pacifist to point the 
way and help these inarticulate thou- 
sands to express and act upon what 
they feel in their hearts. 

Above all, we must dispel once and 
for all the absurd notion that pacifists 
are a peculiar people, an unnatural 
sect moving in a world of ideas of 
their own, having no connection with 
the world of stark reality. The only 
claim the pacifist might make to dis- 
tinction from his felluws is that he has 
used his powers of thought and imag- 
ination on this over-riding subject of 
war to a greater degree than they 
have. 


Pacifists’ Task 


The pacifist has a policy—I use this 
word for want of a better—which is 
not only relevant to the present world 
situation, but which he believes also 
offers the only tolerable solution of 
that situation. It is his task to 
present that policy to the judg- 
ment of his fellows in every 
way possible now open to him. The 
rest lies with them. 

It is not an impossible hope that the 
latent spark of decency in all men 
will one day kindle to a great flame, 
and consume the diabolical monster of 
war. 


Lansbury, Labour and the War 


Since its opposition to the policy of 
“appeasement” was thus manifestly 
insincere, it was powerless to weaken 
the more honest position of Mr. Nev- 
ile Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain 
accepted the fact that the country as 
a whole was averse to making suffici- 
ent military preparation to resist Hit- 
ler by arms; and he shaped his policy 
accordingly. The Labour Party ad- 
voeated a policy that could only be 
based on preparedness for total war. 
Tf it had put this preparation in the 
forefront of its programme, we should 
have disagreed with it, but we should 
have respected it. As things were, we 
disagreed with it and despised it. 


MORAL IMPOTENCE 


The moral impotence of the Labour 
Party is even more evident today than 
it was in the pitiful years which pre- 
ceded the present disaster. Its bank- 
ruptcy first became patent when 
George Lansbury was compelled to 
resign the leadership. While he was 
leader, its pacifism had to be some- 
thing more than nominal. 


That honesty did not suit the Lab- 
our politicians. They wanted to run 
with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds; they wanted a war-policy and 
they refused to pay the price of war. 
They were the least honest party in 
Parliament. Lansbury on the one 
hand, and Chamberlain on the other 
were honest men; at the same level of 
judgment, Winston Churchill also was 
an honest man. ‘That is the reason 
why, after it threw over Lansbury, 
the Labour Party has simply passed 
from a condition of impotent resist- 
ance to Chamberlain into one of impo- 
tent subservience to Churchill. 


It has what it deserved. Nor will it 
ever recover from the discredit into 
which it has fallen. Many things are 
conceivable in the political future of 
this country; but another Labour 
Party Government is not among them. 


The funeral of Max Plowman, 
Editor of The Adelphi and former 
General Secretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union, took place on Sat- 


urday. We publish a tribute to 
him.helow, and others appear on 
pages 3 and 4. 


MAX 


by John Middleton Murry 


q pF all the strange, untoward things 

that have befallen me none seems 
to me more strange and untoward 
than that I should be writing of Max 
Plowman’s death. That his mortal 
body is dead, these eyes of mine are 
witness. They have looked upon the 
Max who was no longer Max—his face 
aged, as it seemed, by a sudden gulf 
of eternity, 
and even his 
dear tender 
earth - soiled 
hands turned 
pale and blue. 
But never 
have I been so 
simply and 
, surely poss- 
essed by a 
conviction of 
what I can 
only call the 
irrelevance of 
death: of the 
entire incom- 
mensurability 
of the spirit- 
: * ual reality 
_) and the phys- 
sical fact of 
death. 

Since I have 
lost the dearest and closest friend I 
had, I should (it seems) be grieving. 
But because Max was Max, I do not 
feel like that at all. I feel a little 
annoyed with him—he was eminently 
an annoying sort of man—for not 
having taken more care. But seeing 
that I learned years ago that he was 
a man who never would take care, the 
annoyance is faint and passing: as if 

should be saying: “There now! 
You've gone and done it. I told you 
so. 

No care for himself: infinite riches 
of care for everybody else—that was 
Max. Of course, it wasn’t for every- 
body else in the literal sense of the 
words. He had his likes and his dis- 
likes—irrationally violent some of the 
latter sometimes appeared. He was, 
and could not help being, the explos- 
ive enemy of all “fiends of righteous- 
ness.” People with the lie in the soul 
also got him on the raw: But for 
that which was human, and therefore 
eternal, in whomsoever he met he 
poured out the infinite riches of his 
care. ‘ 


MAX PLOWMAN 


*~ 


He spent himself royally—on_ his 
friends. And who that was worthy to 
be the friend of anybody, and knew 
Max, did not instantly become his 
friend! Recalcitrant and critical, 
maybe; ever and again, faintly an- 
noyed, for sure. But what was the 
use of kicking against the pricks? 
Max was Max, badly behaved, the very 
prince of gentlemen; wickedly malici- 
ous, thesperfect flower of Christian 
courtesy; the untidiest and most dis- 
orderly devil in creation, the one man 
who went straight as an arrow after 
“the one thing needful.” Porro, unum 
necessarium. 

Do I speak like a fool? But I ask 
myself whether I have ever known, 
or dreamed, a man’s face more beauti- 
ful than Max’s—with all the beauty 
of pure manliness: manliness of body 
and manliness of soul. The face of a 
man who, when the moment came; Just 
walked out on the last war, because 
it was not a man’s business any more. 
Just walked out on it, without any 


(Continued on page 4) 


A PACIFIST COMMENTARY a . 


PEACE 


HE edge of the very sharp criti- 
cism, as expressed in the press, of 
British war policy (the Daily Herald 
went so far as to say in plain italics 
“Britain CAN lose the war’’) was con- 
siderably blunted, before Mr. Church- 
ill had to face its expression in the 
House, by the Allied forces’ march 
into Syria on Sunday morning. 


For that act undoubtedly came as a 
relief to the vast majority in this 
country. And it has probably done 
more to rally Americans, who are most 
disposed to help when they see British 
resolution and strength at their great- 
est, even than the speeches and ‘‘revel- 
ations” of their President and their 
Ambassador to London. 


Few will heed the warning of the 
Sunday Times (June 8) that ‘‘enthusi- 
asm for any proposal involving the 
risk of an Anglo-French war must be 
chastened by the reflection that it is 


what Hitler would most wish to see.” 
And everyone has forgotten the Premier's 
agreement with de Gaulle of August 8, 1940, 
which states that his forces “will never be re 
quired to take up arms against France.” 


Premier’s Position 


OT that anyone ever proposed to embarrass 
Mr. Churchill in any way. 


It was “certain Ministers and Service chiefs" 
whose position must, the Daily Herald de- 
elared, come up for urgent review before the 
matter of Crete could be closed. Yet A. J. 
Cummings (News Chronicle, June 6) reminds 
us that it was “one of his junior coJleagues”’ 
who “recently described Mr. Churchill as 
Prime Minister, Air Minister, War Minister, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, and Director of the Home 
Front.” 


Whether any change will be made in_ his 
team is doubtful. Had not Syria come along 
in time to demonstrate that the direction of 
the British war effort is not so effete as the 
critics would appear to suppose, it might have 
been necessary to throw overboard one or two 
Jonahs. More likely—and still not improbable 
—Mr. Churchill might have thrown a more 
positive sop to his critics by taking some step 
short of forming an Imperial War Cabinet to 
ensure closer collaboration wilh some at least 
of the Dominions. 


Transport—Root Problem 


UT in so far as the criticism has been 
directed to the conduct of the defence 
of Crete (which most critics have taken as 
only an example of inadequate methods in 
other fields of operations) and in partieular 
to the insufficiency of British air defences, I 
am convinced that it does an injustice to those 
responsible for strategy. 

The picture such criticism draws of some- 
one sitting tight on thousands of aeroplanes 
and anti-aireraft defences and for some rea- 
son refusing to release them where they are 
urgently needed is absurd. Mr. Menzies, the 
Australian Prime Minister (who ean be relied 
upon to have smelt out any such person if he 
existed), broadcasting on Sunday night on the 
Jessons of British defeats in the Middle East, 
said that ‘‘Mr. Churchill within the last few 
days had again assured him that the strength- 
ening of supplies to the Mediterranean was 
limited neither by British will nor British re- 
sources, but entirely by the physical problem 
of transportation.” 


Shipping Losses 


As to the resources, while others are 
pointing out that ‘“‘we are only on the 
threshold of the necessary achievement” (Daily 
Telegraph, June 6) Mr. Hore-Belisha declares 
(at Edinburgh the same day) that output in 
our factories is actually falling ‘‘at an alarm- 
ing rate,” and that “the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on air- 
craft production, and outspoken statements at 
the Labour Party conference confirm this.” 

In the USA the situation (from the point 
of view of a full enough production effort) 
is worse, what with strikes and the speed limit 
on Roosevelt’s use of his powers. And what 


they are able to produce for us does not all get 
here—or ta the Red Sea. 
Mr. Shinwell told the Labour Party confer- 


ence on June 3 that the shipping position “is 
very much worse” than Mr. Roosevelt indi- 
fated when he said that ships were sunk at 
“more than twice” the rate of the combined 
Anglo-US capacity to build. Three days later 
Mr. Wendell Willkie told a mass meeting at 
Chicago that ‘‘over 10 per cent. of US mater- 
jals shipped to Britain had been lost to date, 
und, even more important, the ships had found 


the same grave.” 

Road 1o Totalitarianism 

ET it is essential, for the continuance of 
Y the war, that Britain and America must, 
in J. L. Garvin’s words (Observer, June 8) 


“accelerate their output with might and main.” 
But how, Mr. Garvin, like most people who 
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CRITICS AND THE FACTS 


have been driving home the point, does not 
explain. Some, however, have given us hints 
of what this aspect of the war must mean. 
In a letter in The Times (June 6) Mr. Eric 
Macfadyen says: 


What you have called the dynamism of 
the German High Command derives from the 
success it has achieved in bending to an 
over-mastering purpose every manifestation, 
civil or military, of the energies of a virile 
people. Can we flatter ourselves that any 
parallel coordination of effort has been at- 
tained, or is yet in sight, in the conduct of 
the war on our part?... Our urgent need is 
for a master organization which can both 
mobilize and direct the whole resources of 
the Empire, mental, moral, and material. 


In a leading article on June 9, The Times 
itself warned us that “It may be necessary 
to overhaul the system of the direction of the 
war and of the war effort at home,” while Mr. 
Wardlaw Milne, who is chairman of the Select 
Committee on Government expenditure. urged 
that behind the control of expenditure by the 
Government ‘“‘there should be 2a policy which 
insists that every man and woman should do 
their utmost by compulsion if necessary, while 
nll that they may expect in return is sufficient 
to enable them to carry on until the day of 
victory.”” And so we march along on the total- 
itarian road, 


Franco-German Agreement 


Vy EANWHILE, we are still dependent upon 
rs “private reports” and the like for any 
idea of what collaboration is intended by either 
Germans or French (or both, if they have 
reached agreement yet) to mean. 


The Diplomatic Correspondent to The Times 
says (June $3) that such reports, ‘‘carefully 
cross-checked, produce a clear picture of what 
Germany demands und of what she would 
seem to offer tu France in the proposed new 
agreement, which would approximate to a 
peace treaty or a treaty of friendship.”” Ac- 
cording to-this, besides certain temporary oc+ 
cupations, Alsace-Lorraine and the Pas-de 
Calais (together with Holland and part of 
Belgium) would go to the Reich; French heavy 
factories would be included in the German 
war-production plan; und certain’ naval 
stations, including Dakar, Algiers, two on the 
French Mediterranean coast, and Beirut would 
be used jointly by the French and ‘German 
fleets. 


In return, the French-speaking part of Bel- 
gium would go to France and Italy's claims 
would be dropped; the Government would re 
turn to Paris; certain workers would be re- 
leased at once from prisoners-of-war camps; 
the French indemnity would be cut by half (to 


PACIFISM AND 


POLITICS— 2 
by 
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R. Wells has called “Gawd- 
sakers,” those who are for 

ever denouncing Cabinets and 
committees for not doing what 


they cannot, or will not, do 
themselves, 


Tt is difficult to see why ten million 
voters should adopt a policy which 
ten thousand pacifists have failed to 
make intelligible, acceptable, and rea- 
sonable as a way of life on smaller 
seales. As a policy, can one not say 
that the first need of pacifists is to 
live and learn peace-making? 


The policy and propaganda of the 
pledge against drink may teach us 
something of the difficulties of the 
policy of the pledge against way. 
Neither denunciation nor legal prohi- 
bition sufficed to stem the evils of al- 
coholism in either Britain or Ameri- 
ca. The real converts have been won 
by conviction, example, and education. 
Indeed, a serious hindrance to the 
spread of temperance has been that 
water-drinkers were too often fire- 
eaters. What a wise alternative tem- 
perance programme John Morley 
would have offered if men had had 
time to read the Appendix to “Com- 
promise.” But politics then and _ to- 
day is nothing if it is not organized 
impatience. 


CREATING PUBLIC OPINION 


Let us think and let us learn and 
let us teach the way of peace, if we 
know it, with all the earnestness and 
ability we can command; but let us 
not content ourselves with having only 
a conscience for others and none for 
our own tasks and failures. It is 
mere escapism that is eloquent on pub- 
lic policy and silent on personal duty. 


By its very nature our policy and 
propaganda must have a discipline of 
speech that is as important as any 
other simplicity of life. The stunt, 
the slogan, the audacious headline or 
peroration and all the short cuts of 
cheap propaganda may have to go. 
Here is the alternative as set forth by 


200,000,000 fr. a day) ; “France would be given 
technical help in ‘ridding French colonies of 
the Free French forces and influences.’ ”’ 


Hitler’s European Plan 


HERE, or whether, this fits into the more 
Z sensational] plan which Hitler was 
strongly rumoured to be about to announce it 
is a ‘little difficult to see, although both were 
put about in connexion with the Brenner meet- 
ing of the two dictators. 


For one thing it is a purely Franco-German 
arrangement, whereas the other was to be a 
more or less complete, if not detailed. plan for 
a United States of Europe (Russia not being 
regarded by Germany as being in Europe). 
Britain, according to all the versions of the 
rumour, was to be excluded from the European 
Federation, though for which of a number of 
probable reasons was not clear. 


The most important feature of this plan 
for Europe was that it would completely wipe 
out not only tariff but currency barriers. 
Since these are two of the greatest contribu- 
tors to war, the plan would at once have much 
to commend it to war-weary Europe. Nor 
would the price of that great gain seem co 
high to Continental people as it does to us. 


A “Declaration of Peace” 


| ¥ OWEVER that may be, there can be no 
. doubt that the mere announcement of 
such a plan for Europe is an advancement of 
the German cause, and a more serious one 
chan any military advance. 


The Times (June 6) quotes the Gazette de 
Lausarne as saying that the Axis will ‘‘de- 
clare peace with Great Britain.’” That indeed 
is the danger. Whatever our capacity to meet 
a declaration of war, I for one am most des- 
pondent about our capacity to mect a declar- 
ation of peace. Not only have we never con- 
centrated on that problem to anything like 
the extent that we have concentrated on the 
war problem but we have only spasmodically 
given any thought to the subject at all. 


Lately, however, there has been something 
like a minor campaign of speeches by members 
of the Government and others in this country 
and America indicating a, fumbling after a 
policy which might serve us in the face of 
this new threat of ‘‘peace.” My. Eden indi- 
cated the line of advance by concentrating at- 
tention on the need for social security rather 
than new political alignments. 


Mr. Morrison’s Vagueness 


NAR. Morrison followed this up when he 
oh addressed the Foreign Press Association 


in London on June 6, but he even more than 
Mr. Eden indicated the hopeless inadequacy of 
our peace strategy. ‘‘Unless the peoples of 
enslaved Europe,” he said, “had before their 
eyes a clear and constructive programme,” 
even the defeat of the Nazis in war might be 
followed by swift social collapse and civil] 
war. Rejecting what he called “older ideas” 
he suggested instead “the conception of hu- 
man welfare aS the avowed aim and object of 
international post-war policy.” 

And though he said roundly “never again let 
our statesmanship be shamed by the paradox 
of men starving because the world produces 
too much food and shivering because it makes 
too many clothes,” he made virtually no at- 
tempt to say how he would overcome that 
problem in terms of an alternative to Hitler’s 
system which would strike the European more 
favourably. He referred to food rationing and 
the spending of £100,000,000 to offset war 
costs as “community planning” and expressed 
his belief that ‘“‘in this conception we sha)l 
find not only the means to social security at 
home but the necessary ground of that British- 
American collaboration which will widen into 
fuller international association” after the war, 


Peace Council’s Plan 
A MORE hopeful plan for winning the 


peace is a seven point programme just 
drawn up by the National Peace Council en- 
titled ‘“‘The War and the Peace -- an Appeal 
for a Constructive Policy.” 


The statement argues that the war reflects 
“a crisis in civilisation itself’ and that ‘‘the 
essential problem is to find ways and mean+ 
of moulding to desirable ends the revolution- 
ary changes which are already in process and 
which are at once the nature and consequence 
of the war. This task,’ says the statement. 
“cannot be achieved without a moral inspira- 
tion and purpose.” 

The new jnternational order, it submits. 
(1) must be based upon a common standard 
of sucial values—a new charter of human 
tights and obligations to be applied to all 
peoples; (2) must establish a new internation- 
al economic authority ...charged with the re- 
sponsibility of raising the general standard 
of living and for this purpose of securing a 
more equitable distribution of raw materials 
fo meet the primary needs of mankind: (3) 
must establish a system of political co-opera- 
tion for the world community based upon far- 
reaching modification of national sovereignty. 


(Continued on page 4, col. 4) 


Our Personal 


ec 
a world-philosopher, a pioneer, and a 
radical of a far deeper dye than most 
of us: 

A new public opinion must be created 
privately and upobtrusively. The existing 
one is maintained by the press, by propa- 
ganda, by organization, and by financial 
and other tnfluenecs which are at its dis- 
posal. 

This unnatural way of spreading ideas 
must be opposed by the natural one, which 
goes from man to man and relies solely on 
the truth of the thoughts and the hearer’s 
receptiveness for new truth. Unarmed and 
following the human spirit’s primitive and 
natural fighting method, it must attack the 
other which faces it, as Goliath faced David 
in the mighty armour of the age. 

Civilization can only revive when there 
shall come into being in a number of indi- 
viduals a new tone of mind independent of 
the one prevalent among the crowd and in 
opposition to it, which will gradually gain 
mfluence over the collective one and in the 
end-determine its character. It is only an 
ethical movement which can rescue us from 


the slough of barbarism and the ethical 
comes into existence only in individuals. 


The final decision of what the future of a 
society shall be depends not on how near its 
organization is to perfection, but on the 
degree of worthiness in its individual mem- 
bers. It has to unite us by giving us an 
ideal of civilized man, and this is a world 
where one nation has robbed its neighbour 


of all faith in humanity, idealism, right- 

cousness, reasonubleness, and truthfulness 

and all alike have come under the domina- 
tion of powers which are plunging us ever 
deeper into barbarism.—Albert Schweitzer. 

Decay and Restoration of Civilization. 

It is in the restoration of “reverence 
for life” that Schweitzer sees the only 
hope for a restoration of real civiliza- 
tion: and is not that fundamentally 
the basis of our pacifism and of our 
conscientious objection to the taking 
or maiming of personal life by masses 
or machines, by brute force or brute 
numbers ? 


ENDS AND MEANS 


Aldous Huxley has reminded us in 
Ends and Means of the fact that 


means are as important as ends, and 
that in fact it is only our methods 
that are within control. What are 
the methods of our policy and propa- 
ganda of peace? 

I heard the Master of Balliol say to 
a group of unemployed, “If the under- 
graduates of Oxford could only get 
hold of that idea ‘It is a little leaven 
that leaveneth the lump’ they could 


Responsibility 


change the face of England in a gen- 
eration; but they all want to be in the 
big movements.” It is an old truth, 
which has always to be rediscovered. 


In a day when the hope and faith of 
men was dismayed by a biological in- 
terpretation of life, mndifferent to the 
individual and personal values, it was 
a great biologist and_a great Christ- 
ian, who combined in himself, not only 
a reverence for scientific truth and a 
reverence for personal life, but the 
power, above all men of his time in 
Scotland, to infect others with the 
courage and generosity of his faith. 
Professor Henry Drummond, as far 
back as 1878, bore witness to the truth 


so needed in our generation: 


The power of the individual, the value of 
the unit, the respect due to one human soul 
this is the great truth. Men, not masses. 
have done all that is great in history, in 
science, in religion. The New Testament 
itself is but a brief biography. Yet it is 
just this truth which we require to be 
taught again today—to be content with aim- 
ing at units. 


Every atom of the universe can act on 
every other atom, but only through the atom 
next to it. And if a man would act upon 
every other man, he can do so, but only by 
acting. one at a time, upon those beside 
him. The capacity of acting upon individ- 
uals iz almost a lost art. It ig hard to learn 
again. We have spoilt ourselves by think- 
ing to draw thousands, by public work, by 
pulpit eloquence, by platform speeches, by 
convocations and councils, Christian confer- 
ences and by hooks of many editions. 


Midlands Experimental \ 


Community , 
Would Welcome New Members 


{ 
| 

Members may find own employ- | 
ment, or land drainage work pro- |! 
|vided (gangs under own control— | 
| experience unnecessary) at reason- 
‘able wage. Tribunal exemption || 
desirable, but not essential. Half 
i free time devoted to study and dis- 
cussion (ethies, social science, phil- 
osophy, &c.,) followed by appro- 
priate action where possible. 

Aim: Pacifist-Socialist Commun- 

‘ity during and after war. 

| Write details to Secretary, 
‘Cricket Club Pavilion, Northamp- 


— 


— 
’ 
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A memory of Max Plowman which will always remain with hundreds 
of members of the Peace Pledge Union is his speech on PPU policy at the 


annual general meeting in April. 


He was also one of six who made ten-minute speeches on the same 
subject at the first meeting last month of the newly-elected PPU National 


Council. 
low. 


The text of his speech on the latter occasion is reproduced be- 
We have already reprinted the addresses given by Bill Grindlay 


and Alex Miller; those of John Middleton Murry, Andrew Stewart, and Roy 
Walker will appear in succeeding issues of Peace News 


HE great maxim of every 

sort of pacifism is this: “Be 

ye therefore wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.” 


Pacifism implies the harmlessness 
of doves. The pre-requisite of this 
harmlessness is the wisdom of ser- 
pents. If you intend to be harmless 
you must needs be wise. 


Wisdom is not achieved by counting 
heads, nor by popular election to any 
Council of the PPU. Democratization 
has, I think, led the pilgrim PPU to 
Vanity Fair; for it has meant accept- 
ance of the falsities and adhesion to 
the errors of a degenerate and dying 
form of democracy at the very mo- 
ment when the PPU as a new and vital 
movement was called upon to create a 
new pattern of democracy—the de- 
mocracy not of majority rule, popular 
voting, and the LCM of intelligence, 
but the democracy of persons based 
upon the pattern of the family. 


False democracy is founded upon 
personal egotism and the natural as- 
sertiveness of the unregenerate self- 
hood. True democracy is based upon 
personal humility, recognition of 
equality before God, and, as a conse- 
quence of the humility engendered by 
the idea of equality before God, the 
realization of objective human values 
in all their objective disparities. 

All men are equal before God, and 
unequal before one another. The 
doctrine which teaches that politically 
all men are of equal value is false. 
Compared with a wise man I am only 
a fool, and the sooner I recognize the 
difference between us in terms of 
value the better for us both. 

Pacifism implies the rediscovery of 
values. Value is essentially compara- 
tive. The idea that all men are of 
equal value is destructive of the very 
idea of human value: in practice it is 
the reduction in value of all men to 
the value of the fool. The mind of 
Socrates was of greater social value 
than twenty sheep’s heads. Demo- 
cratization asserts that twenty sheep’s 
heads are nineteen times more. valu- 
able to the community than the mind 
of Socrates. 


PATTERN OF DEMOCRACY 


The true pattern of democracy is 
the family, where all are equal as 
persons, where all are inalienable 
Members of the unit, and where au- 
thority is vested in those who are po- 
tentially wisest. The PPU is a 
family of persons. All its members 
are inalienable—not one can be cast 
out even by the largest of majorities. 
Each member is free to act according 
to his conviction: they are negatively 
entirely disseparate and are only held 
together positively by a common pur- 
pose pursued according to the lght 
of personal conviction. : 
sons first, and members of a social 
body second, and the order is not re- 
versible. : 

This does not mean that the PPU 
is made up of individualist conscien- 
tious objectors. Historically-the in- 
dividualist ought to have died in 1918, 
because pacifism begins where individ- 
ualist conscientious objection leaves 
off. Recognition of social integration 
necessitates the creation of the paci- 
fist society—or Peace Pledge Union— 
a body bridging the social gulf. 

Realizing the need of pacifism as a 
social doctrine we must disburden 
ourselves, once for all, of the idea that 
we are a No More War fellowship. 
While paying our grateful debt to the 
No More War crew and the rebel flag 
at their mast, we sail now under the 
confederate flag of the Peace Pledge 
Union—a union of people pledged to 
peace and the way of its achievement. 
In the pledge we declare, as Dick 
Sheppard did, that we won’t go on 
expecting to achieve peace by being 


They are per | 


| 
| 


strong enough for war, and as token 
of our sincerity we hereby renounce 
arms. And this pledge is the indis- 
pensable sign that we have turned 
right about face. 


Having turned about we do not be- 
come as Lot’s wife. We do not nail 
the colours of warresistance to the 
mast and sail straight into total war 
conditions—not if we know anything 
about pacifism and the necessity for 
a new way of life. On the contrary, 
we search day and night for the im- 
plications of pacifism, and we find out 
what pacifism as a social doctrine 
means, practically, in order that we 
may, in time, be able to present paci- 
fism as a political possibility. 


ON THE POLITICAL LEVEL 


Politics implies knowledge and un- 
derstanding of diplomatic strategy 
and tactics. The essence of political 
action is that it should be effective. 
But while pacifism remains in its pre- 
sent weakness of condition as a social 


doctrine, the utmost discretion will be. 


needed before we advertise it us a 
political panacea. Indeed, in view of 
the now public aversion from pacifism 
as_a political policy, political activity 
is likely to become most abstract when 
it tries to be most realistic; for in 
trying to bridge the gulf on the polit- 
ical level before you have spanned the 
breach on the social level, you are 
likely to be found standing, most cour- 
ageously, on a soap-box crying for the 
moon. 

Politics, like way, always means 
thinking in terms of your opponent; 
it is a pragmatical art, only to be 
practised for advantage, and disad- 
vantageous when no practical result 
can be achieved. Generally speaking, 
therefore, pacifist politics should now 
only be engaged in very guardedly, 
and only by people of wise discretion; 
for at present our politics must neces- 
sarily be seasonable, and generally 
speaking the season is now highly in- 
clement. 


“MARK VII” 


By JOHN BARCLAY 


THOSE of us who were associated 
with Dick Sheppard in the early 
days of the Regent Street HQ will not 
have forgotten the arrival of Max 
Plowman. He asked a few questions 
and stated quite clearly his limitations 
as a secretary and in a short time was 
filling the chair vacated by Margery 
Rayne. 
He not only filled it but radiated 


from it wisdom to all who would listen. 


It was under Max Plowman that I 
learned the true meaning of the 
phrase, ‘“‘where two or three are 
gathered together.” He did not suffer 
fools gladly and yet loved us all. 

He stimulated us by the power of 
an imagination vivid and alive, and so 
penetrating that it sought out and 
destroyed all humbug. His passing 
leaves us naked to the thrusts of those 
who do not understand paradox; they 
feared his words and shrank before 
his clear vision. 


The death of Dick Sheppard shifted 
the responsibility of leadership from 
the shoulders of one man to the heads 
of afew. The death of Max Plowman 
has removed the signpost that told us 
how many miles we had come and 
gave us some idea of the direction and 
miles ahead. We have only ourselves 
to rely on now; groups of humble men 
and women understanding the spirit 
of friendship, warmed by the fellow- 
ship created by Dick Sheppard and 
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OUR JOB —“TO RECREATE A 


—eee 


PAPERS ON 
P. P. U. 
| POLICY ~ 3 


For example, any talk about our 
blockade of Germany is silly, however 
immaculate in principle, beeause the 
mind of political common sense real- 
izes that Germany’s blockade of this 
country is filling the common mind to 
such an extent that no entry for the 
contrary idea is to be expected. Pol- 
itical pacifism depends entirely upon 
sound judgment of seasonable times 
and occasions. 


Personally I think the moment is 
ripe for an attack upon civilian bomb- 
ing. We ought as a body to back the 
Bishop of Chichester in his appeal for 
an agreement with Germany to stop 
night-bombing immediately, and we 
ought to make a campaign of our 
backing; because it is immeasurably 
important that the idea of negotiation 
with Germany upon any pretext 
should be implanted now in the public 


mind. At present it is blocked with 
the idea of Hitler. The notion that 
negotiation upon night-bombing is 


possible would be an opening of the 
public mind to the idea of negotiation. 
And that opening has to be made be- 
fore the idea of negotiation specific- 
ally for peace can find a passage. So 


I strongly advocate backing the 
Bishop. 
OUR JOB 
My last word is my first. Our Job 


is nothing less than the recreation of 
a human and humane society. How 
deep we need to go to lay the found- 
ations for such building, we shall not 
readily agree. Knowing so little of 
the future, we need the utmost toler- 
ance in our judgments of our various 
activities. The main thing, as I see 
it, is to be active . We need to love 
the brotherhood and express our love 
in action. If the war and its effect 
upon the public mind puts constraint 
upon our words, it will, if we are re- 
sponsive to necessity, find pacifist em- 
ployment for our hands. 


It is with us now as it was with the 
disciples after the dispersion. Their 
disruption blew the seeds of Christian- 
ity all over Europe. Their job became 
that of creating centres of Christian 
living. That we should be trying to 
make similar centres of pacifism, for 
the purpose of social radiation, seems 
to me good today. 

MAX PLOWMAN 


ell 


filled with the undaunted courage of 
our friend Max Plowman. 


Group Activities 


Welland is a village lying close up under 
the Malvern Hills. On Wednesday, June 4, it 
became the mecca for pacifists from all parts 
of Gloucestershire. The occasion was a gar- 
den party meeting to which I was invited, and 
held in the garden kindly lent by Mrs. Roberts. 
We foregathered at 6.30 and, by the time the 
meeting began at 7.30, 50 members had turned 
up. They came from Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Tewkesbury, Whiteway, and other places, be- 
sides a gallant contingent from the Gloucester 
farming community who cycled over after the 
day’s work. The vitality and initiative shown 
hy such a rally makes possible all kinds of 
activities. Organized by Leonard Crow of 
Tewkesbury, chaired by E. G. Bigland, the 
meeting decided to go ahead with regional 
organization and to follow up such a good 
beginning by further growth. The next big 
event is in Tewkesbury where Sybil Morrison is 
speaking on July 2 at the Old Tudor Hotel. 

Oxford.—On Thursday I addressed the City 
Group and friends from Abingdon and_the 
Kingston Community. The news of Max 
Plowman’s death had just reached us and the 
discussion followed the line of collective and 
personal responsibility. Any members evacu- 
ated to Oxford or near it should get in touch 
with:—Neil Ker, Brambles, Hinksey Hill, Ox- 
ford. 

J.B. 

Stone Bower Fellowship.—A house run by 
a “house-mother’? and seven COs (who also 
look after { acre of land) now contains 
eighteen elderly guests—people in great need 
who have suffered considerably from the war. 
The scheme is linked with Pacifist Service 
Units in Manchester and Liverpool. Lan- 
caster Society of Friends have offered the Fel- 
lowship the use of Wray Meeting House, rent 
free, for the purpose of extending existing 
service. Work here has already begun, and 
particulars of help needed in cash and kind 
can be obtained from F. Hellowell (Warden), 
Stone Bower, Burton-in-Lonsdale, via Carn- 
forth, Lanes. 

Student Pacifist Federation, formation of 
which was reported in these notes on May 23, 
has published first issue of its bulletin, the 
Student Pacifist, containing ten pages packed 
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iA Fortnightl. Commentary on 
PACIFIST SERVICE 


REST AND 
PEACE 


GQ TRANGE though it may seem to 

__ their more militant neighbours, 
pacifists today are often ahead in 
thinking out schemes which deal with 
the people of this country as individ- 
uals and not as mere cogs in the war 
machine. 


For example, long before a popular 
“Daily” began plugging its holidays 
for ARP workers plan or country rest 
for ARP-ers which was brought 
into operation under official auspices 
in many boroughs of London, two or 
three groups of pacifists had started 
rest schemes for relief workers in 
bombed areas. A week after the 
heavy bombing began on London, the 
Pacifist Service Bureau opened a rest 
house in Chelsea for pacifists who 
were engaged on humanitarian work 
in the East End. 


The house, situated not very far 
from the home of the immortal) 
Thomas Carlyle, was offered to them 
by the owner, a very generous woman 
and a member of the Society of 
Friends, who because of her age had 
felt it necessary to evacuate from the 
metropolis. The PSB was able to find 
aman and wife as wardens and the 
house quickly became a popular rest 
centre to which tired and weary East 
End workers could come and sleep the 
clock round in spite of the siren situ- 
ated outside the front door. 


It has been in constant use ever 
since. The first wardens left, but new 
wardens were found, the present 
couple being Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Gil- 
bert, formerly leading lights in the 
Preston PPU Group. All those who 
have the use of the house feel that 
they owe a special debt of gratitude 
to the owner, whose books, pictures, 
piano, and comfortable beds are a 
means of snatching a well-earned rest 
from the constant grind of work in the 
East End, A rest house such as this 
cannot be at all spectacular in its ser- 
vice, but it is invaluable inasmuch as 
it help to maintain the health of those 
who are doing such excellent work for 
pacifism in the worst areas of London. 


* * * 


qT was not only in London that paci- 

fists were first in the field in this 
particular sphere. As early as last 
October, pacifists in Kettering, a town 
in a comparatively safe area of North- 
amptonshire, felt that they too must 
make some contribution to the com- 
mon cause. 


They decided that the best thing they could 
do would be to open a rest house to which. 
according to their latest circular letter. 
“shocked and bombed out folk could go for a 
week or two, until they felt able to face life 
again.” One of the Kettering pacifists, it is 
stated, astonished her local bank manager by 
selling out her small heritage tied up in Gov- 
ernment stock for the purpose of starting this 
house. As a result of a Jocal appeal, money, 
furniture, and bedding were obtained and 
members of the local PPU group redecorated 
and overhauled the rest house. - 

A married couple were installed as wardens 
and the house was ready to accommodate six 
to cight visitors at a time. This rest house 
has heen in perpetual use, many of the visitors 
coming from the poorest parts of London. 
Some of them are ARP and AFS workers. 
Children are particularly welcome, a fully 
trained nurse and her one-year-old son being 
glad to receive them. 


No charge is made for hospitality, but there 
is a visitors’ box in which contributiong may 
be placed. All that is asked is that visitors 
bring their ration books. As I believe there 
may be a number of people interested in this 
rest house, I give the address, which is—38, 
Lewis-road, Kettering, Northants. Further 
information can be obtained from there. 


C.F.D. 


“Peace Weapons Week”’—Concerning the 
rest house at Kettering described above, and 
referred to in Group Notes last week, Charles 
Stuart, on behalf of “The Good Companions,” 
writes from 87, Athenaeum-road, London, 
N.20: 

‘May 1 appeal for your generous support 
for this fine piece of constructive work? 
What about appealing to your group for a 
‘Peace Weapons Week’? 


“In my daily work I am in touch with doz- 
ens of air raid victims, many recently dis- 
charged from hospital and all in need of such 
a rest.as has been planned. Needy cases are 
entertained free but fares and incidentala 
have to be found and cost roughly fla head. 
Will you help to send at least one visitor 2” 


with articles, and news, including plans for 
summer conferences. Details from Ken 
Thomason (joint National Secretary), Paton 
College, Tollerton, Nottingham; (after June 
26: 5. Newtown, Dawley, Salop). 
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and Abroad 


palaver or protestation, as who should 
say ‘‘Why the devil not?” | (XNANADIAN conscientious objectors 
He would walk out on anything—-if | are shortly to be sent to labour 
it had to be. Why, he walked out on | camps for three or four months. 
me once: and if he had butted me in This decision, according to the Mon- 
the midriff with that springy curly treal correspondent of the Evening 
head of his, I couldn't have been more Standard, affects about a thousand | 
astonished. TI wasn’t even faintly an- ™en among the three classes of the 21- 
noyed that time. It was an earth- | Ye#r-old group so far called up. 


uake. Then he walked in again. The COs will be paid 50 cents a day 
Thésblcedy level nen Bi (about 2s. 8d.) instead of the 1.30 dol- 


Well, he has walked out on us; just | lars paid to ae jae ee 
slipped through the door. But to- 
morrow, and today, he will Be walk- Secretary of the National Peace Coun- 
ing in again. All our lives Jong, and cil (who is a member of the Society of 
afterward, he will be walking in. We/ Friends and of the Peace Pledge Un- 
may lose a lot of people, but we don’t jon), appeared before the Fulham tri- 
lose Max. _bunal on Thursday of last week and 
Oh aretherEnclishvesseor hint was registered unconditionally as a 


They grow noble men in other climes, , conscientious objector. 
ys 71 (We understand that Mr. Carl Heath, em- 


but they can’t grow a Max—incurably ployed by the NPC in a similar eapacity dur- 

English, English like his stubborn, es the Hie, wae was exempted on condition 

lovely, ‘patient, perfect alana at he con inued working for the Council). 
: Pree) 

unutterably English that he didn't Analysis.—Of 38,467 applicants who had ap- 

have to “believe in” England. No, | peared before tribunals up to April 5, 2,315 


f z 3 ; (6 per cent.) were granted unconditional ex- 
England had to believe in him. And, emption, 14,088 (37 per cent.) conditional ex- 
it will—some day it will. 


Mr. Gerald Bailey, the Direeting 


;emption, 11.446 (30 per cent.) non-combatunt 
service, and 10,618 (27 per cent.) were removed 
. ‘ - | from the register of COs without qualification, 
_ New Appellate Tribunat.—A new division of 
ad r - , the Appellate Tribunal was to sit in London 
FAREW ELL TO M AX . for the first time on Tuesday. The chairman is 
$ 5 Sir Francis L. €. Floud; other members are 
' Mr. K. R. Swan, KC, and Mr. S. Bradley, 
Registration—When 280,374 men of the 1901 
class registered under the Nationa) Service 


EVER had a June day seemed so, Acts on May 31, 1,019—or .86 per cent.-—were 


ei provisionally registered as COs. 
beautiful after the long cold | American objectors.—Up to January, 24 men 


spring. From “The Oaks,”’ where the ! in the United States had been charged with 
1 1 1 f lil : u i offences against conscription laws; 13 had 
purple and gold of lilac and laburnum | been sentenced to imprisonment for periods 


glowed like a royal mantle, we fol- | varying from one to three years. 
lowed Max through Essex lanes 


scented with may. . < ; : ‘ 
(PAC A NALISTS' PLANS 
e with may ; ' PACIFIST JOURNALIS 
; The village church which looks over A Pacifist Journalists’ Associatian has now 
Constable’s Valley of the Stour seemed | been formed to replace an earlier informal 
2 4 i s., | scheme for keeping pacifist journalists in touch 
groniied when all of ws had come— hls |The oir 
yi nds, Nis Tellow Workers | Geoffrey Pittock-Bues, Editor of New Vision, 
at Langham, his colleagues from the j has heen elected chairman, and Ken Wood- 
yeace 2 are. rao ciaas. | roofe (8, Endsleigh Gardens, -C.1), has been 
peace movement, the aged evacuecs fe (8, Endsleigh Gard W.C.1), has b 


a appointed secretary. Monthly meetings are 
from London whom he had befriended. to be held; the next will take place on June 


There we sang hymns which thanked | 22, at 7 p.m., at the PPU London Area Office, 
God for his wise and kind existence, | ®: Endsleigh Gardens. Plans for an infurma- 
«e : i 2 Ss i ’ |! tion service, propaganda, and mass-observna- 
and listened to the words from Revel- tion have been formulated and the co-opera- 
ation which foretell the commg of a! tion of any pacifist journalists who have not 
new Heaven and a new earth. In the | yet linked up with the scheme is invited. 

silence which followed when the grave | 
had received him, blackbirds and 


thrushes chirped to each other across 
the long grass twisted with vetch and 


clover, 
But a man’s life is not ended when WANTED to rent, two or three rooms or 
amall house (furnished or unfurnished) in 


ashes have fallen upon ashes, and dust quiet district within 50 miles, North or North- 
upon dust. If he happens to be a! west London, suitable for couple with child 
pioneer, he is not dead even when his | and baby.—Box 754, Peace News, 8, Black- 
treasured letters have curled and yel- | stock Rd. N.4. 
lowed, and his last printed words have EDUCATIONAL 
crumble dean Omerie mente) Denblese LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
there are many today who Say of Max humun_ brotherhood, harnessing artistic, im- 
as the Athenians said of Socrates, that aginative, intyitive and individual gifts, cor- 
he corrupted the youth; and we know | respondence lessons 6s. each. ‘Dorothy Mat- 
that@Mike. hiswMastenelWe befriended, | (ews, Az a2. Primrose Hill Road. Lotden, 
i : | N.W.3. 
publicans and sinners, and was always ; — 
ready for the toughest tasks that | 
their faults and failures left on his; carrier Colon tocetnacsmens ‘rarriage 
hands. He may not have been under- | paid, all complete, thus ready to use, £7 13s 
stood or appreciated by the yea-saying | Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. 


men of his generation, but he is in EXCELLENT Morris-8 saloon tN 080 miles) 
; 5 for sale. 4-berth caravan wanted; also site 
good company among the immortals. | i jam district-—-Box 806, Peace News. 3. 


And so, whenever we remember him. | jtackstack-road, N.4. 
are we. 

It was not a farewell we bade him, 
but a po bate left with him, wie CO, 28, married, seeky employment with 
we sang Jerusalem standing rount market gardener or farmer. Inexperienced 
his grave in the summer sunshine. | put willing. Cottage accommodation if pos- 
We may not see the day when the nible,- ae 715, Peace News, 8, Blackstock- 
Holy City is built in our green and MPLOYMENT offered to pacifist or pacifist 
pleasant land but we who loved him | couple willing invest small sum in horticul- 
know that we shall not cease from | tural venture, Cornwall. Excellent security 


5 / - live and conditions offered by pacifist. advertiser.— 
mental fight, because Max lived. Box 807 Peace News, 3, Blackstock-road, N.4. 


| PROSPECTIVE CO (18) desires work with 
(S A BROCK & Cc Ltd market gardener or nurseryman with prospect 
’ ‘ O, t! of Jearning for same. To live as at Sopa 
ily. Would go uanywhere.—Box 810, eace 

463 HARROW Rd, LONDON, W.10 ; 


News, 3. Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
WANTED, 5-20 acres in West Country 
For all Printing & 
Stationery 


suitable for agricultural community.-—Ash- 
Mail Orders a Speciality 


by Vera Brittain 


ACCOMMODATION 


FOR SALE 


| LAND & COMMUNITY 


| burner, 26, Benville-lane, Evershot, Dorset. 
YOUNG pacifist couple desire purchase 1-2 
acres fertile land, rura}, reasonable. With or 
without cottage.—Box 808, Peace News, 3, 
} Blackstock-ruad, N.4. 


Is the CO of this war equal to the CO of the last war? 
Can war be ended within the present basis of society? 
Is the CO merely a war-resister? 

For a discussion of these and other questions read 


THE C.O. and the COMMUNITY 
by FENNER BROCKWAY | 
Price 3d. post free from Philip Couldry, 1, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. | 
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Nowe of C.QO.s at Home 


JOHN W. COWLING’S | 


Notes_—! 


—Circulation 


Defects to Remedy? 


WO points of importance to all 
concerned with the job of increas- 
ing the influence of this paper are 
raised in a letter I have just received 
from Jack Goodfellow, on behalf of 


the Leyton and Leytonstone PPU 
group: 

“1 We notice with pleasure that many | 
groups are starting street-selling again, and | 
are having apparently astonishingly good re | 
sults. We are glad to know that these extra 
copies are being sold, but wonder why these | 
customers were not found before. Had there 
been the systematic canvassing of signatories 
and sympathizers, the careful visiting of news- 
agents and other methods recommended by 
you so often? 

“Street-selling is certainly not to be depre- 
cated but a high sale, unless there are special 
circumstances, does show, we think, a lack of 
organization in the past. It is true that some 
of these new buyers are entirely new, but | 
more often than not they are old ones whom 
the local group had failed to contact. Casual 
buyers should be brought into touch with the 
leeal group and its activities. The campaign 
leaflet. is often a good introduction and has 
brought us not a few customers. 

“2. Selling nt meetings of sympathetic and 
progressive bodies should be carried on to a 
grenter extent than at present. In many 
areas, of course, such meetings are rare, but 
in the bigger towns there are often meetings 
outside which Peace News could be sold, Sell- 
ers will probably get little hostile opposition 
and if they keep their tempers and keep smil- 
ing, it will be quite good training for their 
pacifism. Selling is comparatively easy and 
often brings about useful introductions. 

“Especinily do we think that meetings in 
Central London are neglected. Indeed, we 
seem to be the only group that sells at. London 
meetings. We do meet other, sellers, but only 
rarely. Theatre and concert queues are good 
pitches but too often without sellers.” 


| 


# * + 


! know the fine work which other groups 
have atready done in some of the directions 
suggested in this letter--and I know the lack 
of time and depletion of membership which 
has hampered others. 

But we can learn from each other's experi- 
enee; the Leyton and Leytonstone group com- 
bines with Walthamstow and other groups to 
operate a regional distribution scheme which 
covers more readers than any other in the 
London area. Members have also often acted 
at short notice as a ‘‘mobile squad" to sell at 
public meetings in Central London. Conse- 
quently the above points are the fruit of much 
practical experience. Think them over; they 
may suggest suitable opportunities for action. 
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MEETINGS &ce. 


EDMONTON. —4th annual general meeting 
to be held in Upper Room, Edmonton [ndepen- 
dent Church, Wednesday, June 18, at 7.30 p.m. 
John Barclay will speak during the evening. 

POETRY recital at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Winchmore Hill, on Monday, June 16, at 8 
p.m. Tickets 1s. 6d. each from Catherine 
Barry, 223, Elgin-avenue, W.9., or at the door. 


PERSONAL 


HOME in exchange for looking after in- 
valid Jady  (pacifist).—-Apply, Bird, Runny- 
mede, Mochdre, Colwyn Bay. 

WANTED, vegetarian pacifists, man, also 
girl, or married couple, to join new commun- 
ity: must keep themselves first six months. 
Box 809, Peace News, 3, Blackstock-road, N.4. 

YOUNG married couple offer services fruit- 
picking, hay-making, ete., exchange free bonrd, 
July 12 —19, preferably W. or S.W.--Box 805 
Peace News, 3, Blackstock-road, N.4. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


GARDENER, experienced, required for 
hostel for war victims, fond of children.--Ap- 
ply 107, Middieton Hall-road, Birmingham, 30. 

MILK ROUNDSMAN (cyclist) required im- 
medately. Permanent. Total or food distri- 
bution exemption. Bedford. — Box 811, Peace 
News, 3, Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

WANTED, Christian pacifist deliver milk 
and drive van. Owner registered agriculture. 
Particulars on application Hetherington, 27, 
Westlands-road, Darlington, Co. Durham. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED | 


CO. cond. exemption, requires work in Sur- 
rey or London area. Humanitarian, agricul- 
tural, or ARP. Living wage essential. Age 24. 

Box 812, Peace News, 3, Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

CO experience tractor driving and farm 
work, seeks situation 30-mile radius London,.— 
Bennett, Top Lodge Farm, Glatton, Hunis. 

CO, 24, single, adaptuble, recently releused 
frum prison, requires work, London district, 
nnything  considered.—Perridge, 264, Rom- 
many-road, $,E.27. 
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Say Sp ere 


June 13, 1941 
The  1.L.P. 


To the Editor of Peace News 


I anticipated the appearance of a champion of 
A the Left. The cudgels could not have 
been taken up by anyone more fitted than my 
Triend Tom Taylor, whose grand work for the 
ILP throughout the country is—to use hia own 
phrase. ein the best traditions of the organ- 
ization. But I fear I need more evidence 
than he provides to alter my regretful convic- 
tion of “the sterility of the Left.” 

_ [I do not regard a rush of new members as 
in itself proof of fertility. Were this to be 
the criterion, the Home Guard might well be 
regarded ag the most virile political force in 
the country today. Nor am I impressed by the 
reprinting of the Hansard containing the de- 
bate on the ILP amendment to the King’s 
Speech. That that debate roused interest 1 
knew already; that it was a despairing disap- 
pointment to more than myself [ know for a2 
tragic fact. 

As for the ILP’s doughty battling for the 
CO and the other reassuring facts my friend 
Tom advances---well, they're grand, but they 
just aren't for me a hall-mark of a history- 
making movement. Such necessary and ad- 
mirable activities are simply not enough and 
are certainly not the monopoly of the ILP. 

_ Much more impressive to my way of think- 
ing. for example, is the fact that in the last 
25 years the ILP has not thrown’ up a single 
youngster who looks likely to sueceed Maxton 
and Brockway. The leaders of today were 
leading in 1914-1918. The 1LP does not appear 
to be producing men who have the “mission” 
of those brave old days or the stature of these 
leaders, lf this ig not sterility [ appologize 
for misusing the word. ANDREW STEWART 


Commentary (Contd. from page 2) 
and involving the setting up of an internation- 
al authority having among their tasks the 
responsibility of effecting a progressive world 
disarmament." 


* * * 
Qj UBMITTING that “the problem of inter- 
& 


national economie co-operation is at root 
4 national rather than an international prob- 
lem’’ and that “the problem originates in the 
social and industrial arder at home and the 


+key to its solution is ta be found in the en- 


hanced well-being of the masg of the people 
everywhere,” the statement proposes “a pru- 
gramme of domestic social change.” 

The need (1 believe the greatest need) for 
Britain to testify to the sincerity of her dem- 
ocratic professions is recognized, and ‘‘negoti- 
ation with Indian leaders in order ta estab- 
lish a transitional government,” and ‘‘n defin- 
itive acceptance of India's freedom at the close 
of the war,”" are urged. 

“War--and~ especially — tatal war,” the 
statement concludes, “exhausts the moral and 
physical energies which the tasks of recon- 
struction require, and while war continues, 
reconstruction in the international field in parr- 
ficular. beeomes virtually impossible. It is 
necessary, therefore, that bold and imaginative 
plang for eventual reconstruction should be 
prepared and announced ut the earliest op- 
portunity, not only because their announce- 
ment would strengthen the prospects of a 
genuine and durable peace, but because it 
might well play a crucial part in shortening 
the war.’’ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERATURE &c. 


QUAKERISM. _ Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS: Foud’ Reform: 
Vegetarian Guest House; alt. 600ft.; for 
happy holiday or restful recuperation; central 
heating, h. and ¢, water in bedrooms. A. and 
K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Matlock. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALL COs, men and women, are joining 
Fellowship of Conscientious Objectors. Par- 


ticulars membership, Philip Couldry, 1, Paper 
Buildings, Temple E.C.4. 

CHEAPEST printers in the country for so- 
cieties or business. Entirely PPU.---Gait and 
Son, Printers, Shipley. 

DAMAGED and bombed furniture repaired 
and reconditioned; all classes of hand-made 
furniture and carpentry work undertaken. 

ephen Smith, $44a. High-road, Willesden, 
N.W.10. 
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Neither the Peace Pledge Union nor Peace 
News itself ia necessarily committed ta views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (Still 
less does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply endorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPU connection with the 
matter advertised.) Contributions are wel- 
comed, though no payment is made. They 
shou'd be typewritten, if possible, and one 
side only of the paper should be used. They 
may not be returned unless a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed, nor can we 
undertake to acknowledge all correspondence 
owing to increased cost of postage. 
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